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Havine said thes mach of the phenomenal and scriptural 
comparison of these two authors, it would be interesting to com- 
pare notesin passages adduced from their works. Of course, as 
we do not intend in this article, a contrast, but a comparison, it 
will not be expected that we should array their hostile doctrines 
one against the other. It is generally understood that the 
t Principles of Nature” do not recognize the Theological Trini- 
ty, Vicarious Atonement, Endless Punishment, and their kind- 
red doctrines, while Swedenborg has much of the tincture of 
the old theology through all his writings. We can say this for 
Swedenborg, that he is always serious, profound, preserving a 
spirit of the highest reverence through all his works. Davis is 
generally thesame. For ourself, we have no objection to a good 
sarcasm, well sustained and impregnated with truth. Thereare 
those who think differently, We do not always view that per- 
fect dignity in the “ Principles of Nature,” which is becoming a 
state so generally and highly exalted, but the exceptions are 
hardly worth the mention, if it were not for that perfect justice 
‘with which the work should be treated, especially in such s com- 
parison. 

Contrast of doctrines, then, it is not our purpose to present. 
But there are a few passages which may be produced from the 
works of both, showing a similitude of conception on very impor- 
tant and interesting matters, and manifestly proving both authors 
to have been in similar spheres of divineand apiritual truth. For 
instance, speaking of the origin of creation, Sredenborg ssys— 
«-The Lord created the Universe and all things in it, by means 
of a sun, which is the first proceeding of the Divine Love nnd 
the Divine Wisdom. There are two suns by which all things 
‘rere created from the Lord, the sun of the spiritual world, and 
the sun of the natural world: all things were created from the 
Lord, by the sun of the spiritual world, but not by the sun of 
the natural world; for the latter is far below the former, and in 
# mean distance; the spiritual world is above it, and the natu- 
ral orld is beneath it; and the sun of the natural world was 
create! to act as n medium or substitute.”+ 

Daris ays—*“ And I am desirous of enforcing that great, spir- 
itwal, and efenal truth, which it is necessary for man to know and 
mppreciate bete he can know himself and be happy; and that 
is, that all manifex substances, forms, compositions—indred, that 
ALL THINGS VISIBLA, are expressions of an interior, productive 
case, which is the spiritual essence: that the Mineral Kingdom is 
sen expression of Motion, the Vegetable an expression of Life, 
the Animal an erpreagion of Sensation, and that Man is an ex- 
pression of Intelligence ; that the planeta in our own solar sys- 


Concluded from page 85, Vol, m. 
t Divine Love and Wisdom, pp. 151, 153. 


tem are a perfect expression of the sun from which they sprang ; 
that the various combined bodies and planetary systems in the 
Universe, are a perfect expreasion*of tha Great Sun of the Uni- 
verocelam; that the Great Sun isa perfect expression of the 
Sriairvat Sun within it; and that Spiritual Sun is a perfect 
expression of the Divine Mind, Love, or essence. The Spiritual 
Sun is thus the Center and Cause of all material things. Itis a 
diverging or radiating Sphere or Atmosphere, of the Great Eter- 
nal Cause. It isan aroma—a garment and a perfect radiation of 
the more interior Essence, the Divine Creative Soul.* 

Take the following with regard to the soul or spirit of man. 

Swedenborg asys—* The spirit is organic, or an organized sub- 
stance. The spirit of man is in the human form, and it alike 
enjoys sensories and sonses when it is separated from the body 
as when it was in the body; the all of the life of the eye, and 
the all of the life of the ear, ina word, the all of a life of 
sense which man hath, is not of his body, but of his spirit 
in those sensories, and in their most singular parts; hence it is 
that spirits see, hear, and feel, alike as men do, but, after the 
separation from the body, not in the natural world, but in the 
spiritual. That the spirit of man, when released from the body, 
is a man, and in human form, hath been evidenced to me by the 
daily experience of several years, for I have seen, have heard, 
and have discoursed with spirits a thousand times, even on this 
subject, that menin the world do not believe it to be so, and 
that they who believe are reputed by the learned tobe simplo: 
the spirits were grieved at heart to think that such ignorance 
still continues in the world, and principally within the church ; 
but they said that it originated chiefly with the learned, who 
have thought concerning the soul from a corporeal, sensual 
principle, from which they had conceived no other idea respect- 
ing it than asa thinking principle alone, which, when viewed 
without any subject in which, and from which, it oxists, is a 
kind of volatile principle of pure ether, which must of necessi- 
ty be dissipated on the death of the body.”+ 

Davis says—" Every buman form possesses an organized, inte- 
rior principle by which the exterior is determined and develop- 
ed. It is now made manifest why man’s external form corres- 
ponds to, and represents his interior being. For it is now per- 
ceived that there is a trinity in every thing, and that there is a 
perfect likeness between the external form of man, and the form 
and stracture of the soul. The soul of man is thus proved to 
bea tangible reality; for it has been made distinotly clear, even 
to a sensuous observer, that forms are created and determined 
only by their essence. This all-important truth applies to man, 
and to the whole Universe. To bebold the soul or spirit of man, 
then, observe his material mode of being. Meanwhile consider 
that the real man is the internal, this only animating the mate- 
rial form, in order that it may perfect its constitution and pre- 
serve ita identity, and also establish an inseparable connection 
between the material and spiritual worlds.”} 

Take the following on influx from tho spiritual world into the 
natural. 


*Principlea of Nature, pp. 639, 
t Arcana Coolestin, 4622—Heaven and Hell, 432, 442, 453, 459 . 
} Principles of Nature, pp. 619, 638. 
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Sredenborg saya—“ The reason why heaven was shut up, in- | objects answering by perfect correspondence to tbe affections of 
volves great arcanum ; and also why at this day it ie so closed, | those who inhabit them. And theirevilistheir delight. Henee, 
that man does not know that he is attended with spirits, much | as swine wallowing in the mire, their occupations and thoughts 
leas by angels, but supposea himself to be altogether alone when | are not repulsive to them. as contrary to their natures, but it i$ 
he is separated from worldly company and in meditation with | their delight to revel in all manner of abomination. This is 
himself, when, nevertheless he is continually in consort with spi- | their state. Swedenborg’s hells have been said to be the most 
rita, who observe and perceive what he thinks, intends and de- | agrzeoble of any taught in Christendom; certainly they are the 
vises, ns clearly and openly ss if it were exposed tothe view of| most natural, but if we can-conceive of an agreeable state of 
the whole world. Man is altogether ignorant of this. although, | eternal filth and abomination, even though it may be our nature 
it is a certain truth. The angels, when they flow in with men | and Jove to wallow in auch filth, surely it does not say much for 
flow in, as far as possible, into his goods, and by goods intotruths, our state, or our happiness. With Swedenborg, too, the wicked 
the truths, that is, which he had impressed upon himself, and of; are ficed ineverlasting wickedness—grow no better, and no 
which he had become persuaded; that they may withhold him | worse; but to the good, hegives an eternal progression. 
from falses and guard him from evils. When they flow into his; Dariy makes seven states, or spheres of future existence, and 
goods. they flow into truths, for they are conjoined, and when | a}! of them ascending. All his states are heavens. He does, in- 
they fiow into truths, they flow also into goods. Evil spirits | deed, divide all human spirits in those spheres, into three socie- 
flow into the affections of evils and into fulses; in a word, into | ties, The first society in the second sphere, contains all infant 
one’s cupidities and appetites, as also into the persuasions and and uncultivated spirits; the second society, the more cultivated 
principles of the false, and thus hold him captive."* \and principled in divine truths; the third society stil] higher. 

Davis says— The spirits of the various planets in our solar | Tio recognizes infinite degrees of character and happiness, bat 
system are in different stages of refinement. And those that | the /omest isan improvement on the state occupied in this world, 
are on the higher have the privilegy: of descending to the lower’ and there is eternal progression for all. 
planets, and immersing their thoughts into thespirits of thein-| put perhaps we had better let Mr. Davis speak for himself 
babitante at will, though the latterin many cases know it not | here, on what he terms rather a discrepancy in the use of É 
In this manner do spirits descend to, and dwell on the earth, than in absolute ideas, between himself and Swedenborg. 
when they have a peculiar attraction to some relative or friend; Says he— A mind ficiently illuminated b 
and they are ever ready to introduce into his mind thoughts of | ee eee See en 10, Bee Ae 
hi ‘ A | actual knowledge of the relation and affinity between the natu- 

igher things, and suggestions that are pure, though these may oa 
ê : ‘and spiritual spheres, and of the spheres to one another, and 
seem to the person to flow independently from the workings of) |. 
a ae ‘ce this was Emaxvet Swepevsore. He, however, employed terms 
hisownspirit Spirits from any sphere, may, by permission, de- j ‘ 
à à > A to express the same things that I haye endeavored to impresa by 
scend to any earth in the Universe, and breathe sentiments into i 3 
; g s -,. | terma of a different and more congenial character. He pnt 
the minds of others which are pure and elevating. Ilence it ix à 
e x forth the truth that there were different degrees of goodness, 
that there are times when the mind appears to travel in the i 5 
A Keio and that the lowest was so imperfect, when compared with the 
company of those it knows not, and has visions in its dreams) |. $ 
$ ; e highest, that the one seemed evil, and the other good; the one 
that are actually true, and sometimes come to pass with remark- 2 > 
p i perfect, and the other imperfect. Hence he describes the first 
able accuracy. At other times, dreams are incited upon the r à S 
Pan three spheres as three /e//s, inhabited by lower spirita and angels; 
thoughts of spirits, but are not defined, because they are not . : i É 
duly divested. "Phare ix, however, kupecies of drekinitee which while the three higher spheres were the three heavens, in which 
7 p 5 9 Wap E he higher spirits and angels dwelt. He represented the first 


in unenused hy anything except am excitement of the nervous) 1. os being: under the disapprobation oF the All-Wise 

pare a Foui St sha Poia. oa ais ea os ay Judge, yet as being loved with an unfailing affection while the 

unquited thoughts, and wild and fantastic formations of thoughts higher spheres were near tha Great Spiritoal Bun, sud: their 
S 3 = F i 

pra eapi rested nti VAOR ERS BENE : ., | inhabitants dwelt under thesmile of the Divine approval. And 
tes is 2. feat thas spirite comming wR <4 sayther — he also related the truth that the inhabitants of these spheres 

eg a Dady ee the sien t e'highet katt a mass, could not approsch esch other, because of the dissimilitude in 

too, when the person in the body is unconscious of the influx, thelë positions and degrees of refiiemen y iro than oul 


and hence cannot be convinced of the fact; and this truth will é 

ere long present itself in the form of a living demonstration. ae kiim ORE ganos cin appresch light. 

And the world wil] hail with delight the ushering in of thatera,| “AN this, I can affirm, is true, not in the absolute, but rather in 
the comparative sense. There isa seeming difference between 


when the interiors of men will be opened, and the spiritual $ : 
communion be established, such as is now being enjoyed by the the lower and the higher in all things; yet the highest, as has 
been proved, isan unfolded representative of what the lowest 


inhabitants of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, because of their su- 
has in substance, undeveloped. It is, then, the use oferms, and 


perior refinement. Concerning these things and their details, a : é Pi 
knowledge can be had by perusing the relations made by Swe- their particular application, that presents the apparent discrep- 
ancy between his relations and these. And I can with assurance 


denborg during the period of his mental illumination.”+ y z 
It should be remarked here, that Mr. Davie says nothing of, | “itm, that the conceptions are the same in substance, and trae— 
as is demonstrated by the order and barmony of all visible 


and does not believe in, the influx of evil spirits. Hedoes not|* , s k 
believe they are permitted to exert that power; or rather, that things; and that a unity of thought has arisen, by independent 
procesges, from no other cause than the influxatiens of the 


spirits ore go harmonized in the future world, in their external ge ings H 

conditions, which conducesso much to their satisfaction and im- | ‘Teths of visible and invisible Nature. From this, #3 a Somes 

provement, that they haye no desire, and no occasion, for such | 8°47C® and from an illumination of the same, has the relation 

an indulgence of evil to the inbabitants of this earth. I onfeas, | each been derived; and the two accounts from this canse, 
mutually substantiate each other.”* 


I am not fully prepared to adopt this opinion. 
Swedsnbrg’s view of the spiritual worlds, is, that there arethree| Such is @ general account of the spiritual spheres, as given 
by these two authors. There are a few particulars which may 


hells and three heavens. The hells, however, are not, in their 
atill be presented in comparison. Firat, of che anclogy between 


condition, of an arbitrary character, but simply accord with the 
state of the individuals occupying them. They are filled with | the natural and spiritual worlds, and how one is connected with, 
or developed from, the other. 


*Davis’ Revelations Revealed, by (Bush and Barrett) page 11 
t Principles of Nature, pp, 675, 676. 


*Principles of Nature, pp. 674, 675. 
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Swedenborg says—“The spiritual world, and the natural 
world, are alike, only that alland every thing of the spiritual 
world, is spiritual, and all and every thing of the natural 
world, natural. “These two worlds being alike, therefore in both 
there are atmospheres, waters, and earths, which are the gen- 
erals, by, and from which, cll singular things exist with an in- 
finite variety.”* 

Davis says—"I behold the spiritual sphere as containing all 
the beauties of the natural sphere combined and perfected. And 
in every natural sphere these beauties are represented, though 
in the first and rudimentsal degree: so that every earth is of it- 
self an index and introduction to the beauty and grandeur that 
re existing in the second sphere. For from the natural, the 
spiritual is unfolded, or made manifest.”t 

To accordance with this perfect analogy between the natural 
and spiritual worlds, is the comparative description of the sen- 
sations which individuals experience on first entering the spirit- 
nal world. 

Smedenborg says—“ As to what in general respects the life of 
souls, or spirits lately deceased, it was made manifest to me by 
much experience, that a man when he comes into another life, 
does not know that he is inanother life, imagining that heis still 
in the world, yea, in his own body; insomuch, that when he is 
informed that he is a spirit, he is filled with wonder and aston- 
ishment, as well because be is altogether as a man, as to hissen- 
ses, desires, and thoughts, as from this, that he did not,beliere, 
when he lived in the world, that he was a spirit, or (as is the case 
with some) that a spirit could be such. But when the astonish- 
ment ceases, then they wonder that the church should be in such 
total ignorance concerning the state of men after death; That 
they should deny the extension of the spirit, and dispute about 
substance, and parts without parts, which were never designed 
to have any place in the mind, because they obstruct the way to 
intelligence.” t 

Davis says— And what may appear strange, is, that often 

when a spirit leaves the human form, and is introduced into this 
sphere, it for a moment cannot reslize the charge, for it is im- 
perceptible. Spirits retain the same bodily form in the spiritual 
sphere. and at first they feel as if they were only transferred to 
a country they knew not. It is, however, not long after the 
transition before their interior senses are opened; and then 
they behold and appreciate the change, and the beauties with 
which they are surrounded. And some spirits appear to worder 
that they did not see it before, and that they did not believe it 
while in the body; for now it appears so tangible, and eo per- 
fectly agreeable with the universai teachings of natural law.”§ 

One more comparison between these two psychologists, on the 

state of infants after death, and we bring our subject to a close 

Swedenborg ssys— Infants who die are equally infants in the 

other life: they havea like infantile mind, a like innocence in 

xznorance, and s like tenderness in all things; they are only in 

therudimentsof the capacity of becoming angels; for infants 
are mt angels, but they become angels. For every one who goes 
out of he world, ia in s like state of his own life; an infant in 
the state f an infant, achild in the state of a child; a youth, 
= man, an oliman, in the state of a youth, a man, and of an old 
znan ; but the sate of cach one is afterward changed. But the 
state of infants emeeds the state of all others in this, that they 
are in innocence, ani that evil from actual life is not yet rooted 
im them; innocence sim is such, that all thingsof heaven may 
be implanted in it, for innocence is the receptacle of the trath 
>f faith, and of the good of love. 


æ Divine Love and Wisdom, p. 57. 

¢ Principles of Nature, p. 653. 
1 Arcana Coelestis—Heaven and Hell. 
é Principles of Nature, p. 653. 


Tnfants, as soon os they are raised up, which takes place soon 
after their decease, ore taken into heaven, and delivered to an- 
gels who are of the female sex, who in the life of the hody ten- 
derly loved infants, and at the sametime loved God: these, be- 
cause inthe world they loved all infants from asort of maternal 
tenderness, receive them as their own, and the infants also, from 
an innate disposition, love them as their own mothers. There 
are as many infants with each one as she desires from a spirit us} 
parental affection. 

Infants are instructed principally by representatives adequate 
to their capacities, the beauty of which, and st the same time, 
the fulness of wisdom from within, exceed all belief; thus by 
degrees is insinuated into them intelligence, which derives its 
soul from good ”# 

Davis says—“I perceive that whenever an infant dies 
on any of the earths, the germ of the undeveloped body of 
ita spirit, becomes deposited in this sphere, and is fally 
unfolded in intellect, and highly enlightened concerning all of 
its owu existence and prior situation. The infant that has had 
life and dies in infancy, is, I perceive, in this aphore, fully de- 
veloped and perfected. So it is with all uninformed spirits who 
escape the body on any earth: for each is here educated in the 
traths and beauties of the whole existence, 

“I perceive that when infanta are introduced from the human 
races into the first society, they are believed to be born among 
them: for appearances to them are the same as to families in the 
human race, After the infantjls ushered in their midst, they be- 
hold and admire it; for it teaches tenderness, kindness, and im- 
maculste purity. Infants, therefore, are carressed, nourished, 
guided, and admonished by them, according to the high degree 
of love and wisdom that exists among the various societies. 
The infant is beheld as constituted only of love, and ns possess- 
ing inherent qnalities that will unfold and lead to perfection. 
Their whole object is to produce a proper development of the 
germinal qnalities contained in love; and this they do by pro- 
cesses of the most simple and gentle character. 

“ And also little children are recognized and loved here as they 
are on earth. Parents who love their children while in the 
form, continue to love them in this sphere; and their love is here 
strengthened by superior wisdom. If achild lenve the form 
while very young, and the parents while aged, the child must of 
necessity be far advanced, both in its outward size and its in- 
ward developments. But when the parents are introduced into 
the same sphere, they ‘now their child by a peculiar sense of ru- 
dimental love—by a relation ofs constitutional character which 
they instantly perceive, and they rush (with wisdom) into each 
others embrace.”t 

Thus we have endeavored, fret by a phenomenal comparison, 
and next by a comparison of their different views of the Bible, 
and lastly, by æ comparison of passages from their works, to 
show something of the truth and similarity there is in the exalt- 
ed state and teachings of the illustrious Swedenborg, and the 
psychologist of our own day. Of course, I do not say that we 
could not draw contrasts. We could, most striking ones. But 
our purpose haa been to show that however much they have dif- 
fered in their teachings, they were in similar states of mind— 
similar spheres of thonght, and have in fact delivered, on the 
most important subjects, very similar traths. Swedenborg has 
been exalted as asupernaturally inspired man—the founder of a 
New Church, and we confess, we wonder not at the claims which 
have been made for him, nor at the esteem and veneration in 
which he isheld. We almost adore the man as having been di- 
vine above the rest of mortals. 

Of Mr. Davis, we confess, we cannot properly speak as & man, 
He was not in his normal state—was not outwardly conscious 


*Heaven and Hell. 
t Principles of Nature, pp. 647, 657, 601. 
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when be dictated the matter of his Lectures, and we can only 
speak of the matter and burden of histheme, and of the evident- 
ly superior state in which his spirit must have been, to have been 
mide the recipient ofsuch thought, and the instrument of such n reason for every thing, which makes man love all Nature, and 
volume. That we have already done: we may again, in the nà- havea moreelevated view of his fellow-man, and a far more ex- 
ture of a review. Swedenborg’s works, from the time of bis first | alted idea of the Great Positive Mind, or God. 
spiritual illumination, amoun: to some thirty volumes. Davis | 
has at yet only given us one. 


tion of certain fixed, unalterable laws, which could not have de- 
veloped results other than what are apparcat. In thus getting 
a peep into the operation of Nature's hidden laws, we see a wise 


Again, Ihave noticed very attentively that not only Mr. Davie, 
Thatone, with all its imperfect- | but many writers in the Univerceelum have endeavored to con- 
ions, is a Unity, and is a rich and invaluable treasury of Wis-/ vince the understanding that Miracles in the usual acceptation 
dom. What Mr. Davis mny hereafter attain to, we cannot say.! of the term, are impossible—that no result can happen, except 
But having accomplished our present labor, which was merely | through tho operation of fixed and unerring laws; that no sns- 
to present a comparison, forthe better understanding of psycho- | pension of them can take place under any circumstances. Now 
logical phenomena—for the vindication of a genuine philoso-| this scems to be the only rational and common sense view of 
pher—for spiritual instruction and information—and for justice | things, when stripped of their mysterious garb. 


to all parties concerned, we now retire, praying that the spirits | For myself, I must sny that I have occasionally noticed what 


of allthe great and good may continue to hover over us, and , appears to be a departure from this rational course. I am no 
guide us into all good and truth | crifie, neither do I look for perfection in man here in this world ; 
e ee - -— | and thinking it possible that I might be wrong, I have enciveraed 
A. J. DAVIS’ INITIATORY VISION. | *ith many others on the same subject, and in every instance the 
‘sume view is taken that presents itself tome. J alluded to a 
Ir is our general rule not to publish anonymous communica- | portion of Mr. Davis’ “Initiatory Vision?” The most part of it 
tions, however well written, if they have any personal bearing. , | appears very truthful and prophetic, and appears to shadow 
or involve any ideas liable to exception from any quarter | forth very vividly things which have been, and are daily being 
But although the following communication came to us without | verified. But when Mr. Davis, or any body else, relates things 
a responsible signature, we know whence it cameas well as we | 80 miraculous or marvelous that we cannot give credit to them 
know from whom came an ingenious manuscript sermon now in | Without tearing down the whole superstructuro of his theory, 
our possession, concerning o “Great Prince.” Even had the au- | it seems we have a right to ask an explanation, and to ask Mr. 
thor succeeded in disguising his hand, (which he appears to |D, or Mr, Fishbough, who appears to be his expounder, (2,) to 
have attempted in the commencement of his Mss.) the general | reconcile what appears to be Impossible, in accordance with the 
sphere emanating from his communication, would still, we think, | rules of interpretation lail down. If Mr. D. had informed us 
have irresistibly carried our mind to the old Bay State, | thatit was entirely a spiritual vision, and that his body did not 
and not a thousand miles from the banks of the Merrimack. We | move but a short distance, then all would appear, not only very 
can not, however, exactly comprehend why our correspondent, | rational but very beautiful, and highly figurative of what was to 
especially in writing on so legitimate a subject ofinquiry, should | happen, especially that portion of it in relation to the sheep, 
refuse to entrust us with his name, even though he may not de- | visit of Galen, Swedenborg, &c., but l regret to say that, as the 
sire to have the latter made public. As we know (in spirit) and | remarkable story now appears, a portion of it, to say the least, is 
es:cem the author, we give his communication precisely ns we | an wller impossibility. 1 have read it attentively, over and again, 
receive it, appending to it such remarks ne the nature of the | to see if Mr. D. did not mean it all as a vision, so far as the trav- 
case seems to demand. The numbers of the parngraphs of our | cling is concerned. But I cannot understand it. He really does 
remarks, refer to portions of the text to which we append the | Say, that his body did travel eighty-six miles in sixteen hours, 
game numbers. twill be seen that we do not undertake tode- | crossing the ferry twice, and spending much time in a sitting 
fend any thing, (let the subject stand or fall upon its own mer- | Posture in the grave yard, as well as other places, 
ite) but so far as our remarks have an erplunatory character,| Mr Davis says (Vision No. 4, p. 378) ‘Ist length felt return- 


they are intended ssa simple response to what appear to be the | ing life streaming through my system, and was restored to a high 
wishes of our correspondent, and perhaps some other querista 


degree of animation. I opened my eyes, and, wonderful to re- 
The communication seems to be the best embodiment that we | late, I was seated upon a marble grave-stone about eighteen inch- 
have bad, of objections which have, in two or three instances, | ês from the ground ? and then goes on to describe the situation 
come from other quarters, and this is an additional reason why | Of the grave-yard, scenery, &c., nll the while in the ordinary or 
we publish it. Itis irserted, and our notes upon it are written, | normal state, if I understand him And while in this condition, 
in the absence of Mr. Davis, and therefore without advising | he holda his converse with Swedenborg and Galen. If Mr. D. 
with him. It follows:— was in his norma! state, then it was no vision, and if it was a vi- 
sion, then he could not be in the normal state. If I am wrong, 
pray tell me what he meant by snying, that he had ‘awoke to 
consciousness,’ and immediately follows his converse with Swe- 
denborg. &c, 

There are several other statements in this vision that do vio- 
lence to my senses,as a believer in the new phisophy, &c_, 
which I will not notice in particular. But there are none which 
come up to the following, (Vision 4, p. 480.) Mc. D. says—* I re- 

member being conscious only at intervals as I walked on the road 
Mr. Dayis’ philosophy of Matter, meets my entire ap-| leading to Poughkeepsie. It was surprising how I could pass, 
probation.—vapor, congealment, mineral, vegetable, intelligence, | with the greatest ense, wagons loaded with agricultural produc- 


spiritual, &c. There is no such thing in my mind, as dodging | tions, and carriages filled with ladies and gentlemen, each going 
the conciusions arrived at by Mr. Davis. I bave swallowed |i 


in the sam direction; and yet the persons in those wagons and 
every thing, with very few exceptions, from the first rise of va- | carriages did not seem to observe the fact that I was passing 
por to the ultimatum—a seventh sphere spirit. In perusing | near them! I distinctly remember passing fourteen wagons and 
Mr. D’s wonderful theory, I have been gratified and instructed, | carriages; the persons in. them, I could see clearly, —eren the 
beyond measure. In fact every thing in God’s Universe, appears | motion of their eyes, and every bodily gesture. And what is 
to have been wisely produced; and that too, through the media-! still more remarkable, is, that I walked with the greatest eas 


I am a firm believer in Mesmerism or Magnetism, Clair- 
voyance, sympathetic, independent, and spiritual, I also be- 
lieve in Davie’ philosophy, having been one of the first to obtain 
ond read his book, and having taken the Univerccelum from the 
commencement. In fine, I have devoured every thing coming 
from the spiritual brotherhood, with the appetite of a wolf, but 


I must confess that I do occasionally swallow sométhing that is 
impossible for meto digest. (1.) 
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and quietness, past every wagon and other vehicle I chanced to | rest upon his own responsibility, and not upon ours, at least ex- 


overtake on the road; the horses were traveling at a little morc | cepting so fur as we adopt them, and thus make them our own. 


than ordinary specd.’ (3.) As our correspondent has assumed the position of an itt- 


This has completely wpset me—] can not understand it. If| cognitus, oud our remarks, therefore, can not touch him person- 
Mr. D., or any one else, will point to the Iaw that will allow of | ully, he will excuse us for employing this favorable opportunity 
his traveling bodily past ‘ fourteen vehicles,’ while some of them | to administer alittle yool natured castigation toa host of others, 
went ‘beyond the ordinary speed,’ and even going so close to | over his shoulders. ‘Then as to that ouphonious and very phi- 
them, ns to see ‘the movement of their eyes,’ and they not no-| losophical and spiritua! word “humbug?! —Ilow admirably dues 
tice him, why, then, I will give it up, but till then, I must not be! it serve to relieve one of the toilsome drudgery of an ulterior 
blamed if I say it borders too much upon the marvelous, not to | thought! Jf n theory is started that is contrary to one’s estab- 
appear like humbug. (3) How in the name of Nature's laws, |'Jished modès of thinking, or that is in any way distasteful, it is 
could a man pasa wagons loaded with people in this way, and | only necessary to give emphatic utterance to that all-potent word 
not be noticed? Did ever such a thing happeu before? It is| “jumbug,” and a pull of darkness spreads forth its magic folds, 
too ridiculous to believe for one momeut, and in the opinion of impenetrably shrouding the subject from all farther scrutiny, 
many, spoils the whole story. In fact, I have known of some | until some straggling und obtrusive ray of common sense dis- 
who have even been shaken in their confidencein the Book of | pelsthe gloom? Not the least impurtunt feature in the conve- 
Mr. D., just for the apparent inconsistency of this portion of the | niences of this magic word, is the fact that it may be used with 
Vision. I wonder some of the talented writers of the Univer- | equal facility by the drivelling urchin who has just emerged from 
eelum—ani there are many—who look over nearly all the mat- | his swaddling clothes, and by the man of gray hairs; by the 
ter for the paper, did not notios and suppress this portion of the | idiot or parrot, and by the professed philosopher. And by whom- 
vision. (4) J callupon Mr. Davis, Mr. Fishbough, or some oth- | soeyer or whatsoever it is uttered, it is intrinsically equally sig- 
er of your able writers, to unravel the mystery ; show how it | nificant—equally potent; and it may be used with the same 
was done, or admit that it was only aspiritual voyage, which | force against truth as against error. The most sumptuous and 
would need no explanation. Until you can exhibit some law | deinty “feast of Reason” may be polluted as by the touch of 
that will enable a man to travel past people in this way unseen, | harpies, by labeling it with those few letters of the English sl- 
when such miraculous traveling, in such a way, is just the very | phabet, or by breathing over it the intonations of the two sylla- 
thing that would attract people; or until you cin tell how they | bles which they form. Oh my brother, if thou hast not down- 
can see, and not be seen while in the flesh, you will excuse me it | right force of truth and intelligence on thy side, to grapple suc- 
I demur to the whole story. (5.) cessfully with what thou deemest error, do not, in Heayen’s 

Mr. Fishbough, (Univercælum, p. 293.) has in o very lame | name, attempt to choke it down by the brute force of a corrupt- 
manner, in my opinion, attempted partially to account fur thera- | ed English word. 
pid transition from one place to another, by the additional | Phere: we have preached our sermon upon the text “hum- 
strength afforded through magnetism; butin this instance Mr. bug.” We do not design these remarks to apply exclusively, or 
D. was not physically magnetized by any body, and of course | ayen particularly, to our correspondent, but to show in general 


evuld not have been aided in this way; and 1 om not aware of terms, the ridiculousness of a common ad captandum mode of 
any voluntary or, involuntary state being produced that gives ‘ four treating subjecta which are simply novel and not understood. 
times’ the additional usual physical strength, (6.) and oven ifit 


Were so, that would not give him the power of invisibility, as 
‘was the case in passing the wagons. 

Brothers Editors :—Allow me to account for all thisin my 
own way, that is, until a more natural one is presented, viz., 
that the whole of this Vision was a reality ; that the bodily 
traveling never took pluce—at all events not more thana few 
miles: that the whole was really o mental illumination, and that 
it was really a spiritual journey. In this view, it is all beauti- 
ful beyond conception; we can all perceive how he could travel 
faster than horses or any other beast, or even any man, flying 
slong fast as thought. His mind or spirit went to the Catabill 
mountains. the grave yard, and was with the good spirits of Swa- 
denborg, Galen, kc. Now what objection is there to this view of 
the subject? (7.) Is it not the most rational? Mr. Davia says 
be shall yet be told how this was. This may be an easy way of 
getting over such an inconsistency, but I am confident it will not 
aatisfy the readers of your paper, to tell them that, concerning 
the operations of laws, which no man can believe, without viola- 
ting all the principles which the rationalists have labored so 
hard, ati with a0 much success to establish. (8.) 

Rationauist. 


(4) We do not think that our correspondent, upon second 
consideration, would deem it proper that we should suppress 
any portion of Mr. Davis’ statements, however apparently incon- 
sistent they may be, unless we suppress the holr. This would 
beinjustice both to him, and to the public who want every possi- 
ble means of judging fairly of his pretensions. We therefore, 
nover have assumed, and never shall assume, the responsibility 
of making any erasures or alterations of his productions, ex- 
cept what the laws of good grammar require. 


(5) Demur tothe whole story? How isit then, thatin your 
last paragraph you clearly profeas to receive the whole story, 
only with a different interpretation from what it appears to bear 
upon its face—considering the story as honestly told, yet not 
exactly understood in its unimportant features, by the nar- 
rator? 


(6) If our correspondent is not aware of any state of the 
human system which gives it four times (or about that) the 
strength ordinarily possessed, then heis not only unacquainted 
with many of the well known phenomens of magnetiam, but of 
catalepsy, and even epilepsy. We could mention instances were 
it necessary. It ia true that “Mr. Davis was not physically mag- 
netixed” at the time the occurrence referred to is said to 
have taken place; but that he may hsve bean spirtwally mag- 
netised and his muscular system acted upon, and his whole frame 
rendered buoyant by the influence of unseen intelligences, and 
forces subject to their control, we think may very rendily be 
conceived in view of lately discovered principles, and of well au- 
thenticated statements of cases somewhat analogous found among 

(2) No more the “ expounder” of Mr. Davis, than of any one | the records of almost all ages. Mr. Davis was evidently not in 
else of whose teachings we have any knowledge, and whom we | the normal, nor yet very deeply in the abnormal, state when the 
think the world equally needs to understand. His teachings | occourrence which he relates took place, and by his “ awaking 


Notes. 

(1.) Tiar certainly is entirely contrary to the New Philoso- 
phy, which requires that no one should swallow indigestible sub- 
stances, Whether they are presented through the Univerceelum, 
through Davi "Principles of Nature,” or through any other 
medium. 
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to consciousness,” he simply means approximating so nearly to 
the ordinary state as to preserve in his memory his impressions, 
and the appearance of surrounding scenes, at the time. Con- 
cerning Mr. D's “ power of invisibility,” if such he meant to in- 
timate he possessed, we haye nothing to say. We belieye, how- 
ever, that his story is told according to his Honest impressions ; 
but that he may not have unconsciously overstrained some unim- 
portant points, we certainly can not take it upon ourself to say, 
And if any of his statements are not found to harmonize with 
established laws, when those laws, especially in their spiritual 
Stage of unfolding, aye duly understool, of course such statements 
must beset down ns untrue. We would moreover advise every one 
not to receive either Mr. Davis’ statements. or the statements of 
any other author, ancient or modern, unless he can conceive of 
their possilbility according to principles which are either known, 
or may rationally be deliered to exist. Faith based upon any other 
foundation, is mere superstition. 


(7,.) Personally we havo no objection to this view of the sub- 

ject, but from the first have thought quite probuble. This would 
certainly account for Mr. D’s apparent intisiility to the persone 
whom ho overtook upon theroud. This view perhaps finds some 
additional support in what Mr. D. says as follows; “In like 
manner I entered Poughkcepsie village; but as I approached 
home, my speed was lessened, at which my mind became exceed- 
ingly disconcerted, my mental sensutions being similar to those which 
I experience on making from my superior condition.” Considering 
that he says in the preceeding paragraph, that he was at the 
time conscious “ only at intervals,” it may, we think, be reasons- 
bly conjectured that at the time his mind became “ezceedingly 
disconcerted” on his approach to Poughkeepsie, his body, which 
may not have traveled far from the village, may have been 
“awaking from his superior condition” by a re-entrance of the 
spirit, and that he was not aware of the process, owing to his 
disconcerted and half unconscious state. Before the vision was 
published we proposed a solution of this kind to Mr. Davis, but 
he rebutted it by the fact that he was seen on the same morning 
at the village of Rhinebeck, (about sixteen miles from Pough- 
keepsie, we think,) by the “Proprietor of the Poughkeepsie 
Furnace,” whokner him. Even this, however, may have been a 
mere psychological manifestation analogous to one, an account of 
which was copied inthe third number of this paper, from the 
writings of Jung Stilling. Yet seeing that Mr. D. sincerely believed 
in his own bodily transportation, we did not insist upon any solu- 
tion of our own, believing (as we yet do,) that the whole matter 
would be rationally explained in due time. 


(8. And yet notwithstanding the “success” with which the 
Rationalists have labored to establish their favorite principles, it 
may be fairly presumed that there are several things in this 
great wide Universe pertafming to the more refined operations 
of natural lams, which they have not yet begun to conceive of. 
If the idea of sending intelligible thoughts a thousand miles in 
an instant of time upon a copper wire, and receiving responses 
in the same way, had been proposed to our correspondent fifteen 
years ago, he would doubtless have found as little difficulty in 
exploding it asa monstrous absurdity and superstition, by the 
application of the same rationalistic principles which he here 
brings into requisition. The magnetio telegraph, nevertheless, 
does now exist, and is acknowledged to bea thing within the 
range of natural laws. Whatmay yet be proved to be within the 
range of those laws, we may not eay. We believe, however, 
that not one millionth part of the forces of Universal Nature— 
or rather the specific modes of the manifestation of those forces 
—have yet been discovered by the intelligence which has been 
developed on this infinitessimal globule which we call the Earth, 
We believe that the sources of all réal power, homerer manifest- 
ed, are at the ultimate analysis, invisible and spiritual ;—and that 
forces are available to spirite in the other world, by which, if 
necessary, they can act in almost any given way, on spirits, and 


practised. The book may be procured at our office. 


even on gross maller, in this world, we think may be believed 
without any violence to tyve rationalistic principles. We believe 
that weare on the eve of some important disclosures upon mat- 
ters of this nature. There is no end to the wonders yetto be 
disclosed, any more than there is an end to the Universe or to 
theimmortal existence of the human soul. Btill in regard to 
matters of this super terrestrial (not supernatural) character, it 
ig wise that we should exercise extreme caution, 80 as not to be 
carried away by mere fancies, and that we should subject every 
thing to the test of a most rigid and thorough scrutiny. w. pP. 

7 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


“ OnTLINEs oF A New SYsTeM oF PuyriocNomy, illustrated by 
numerous engravings, indicating the signs of the different 
faculties. By J, W. ReprieLp, M. D. New-York: published 
by J. B. Redfield, Clinton Hall.” 


Buch is the title of a neatly pricted pamphlet of ninety-six 
octavo pages, which hos been placed upon our table. Evety 
thing calculated to facilitate the study of man, we regard aa use- 
ful, especially at a period when the great problems of human 
conditions, interests, and destinies, justly occupy so large a 
share of public inquiry as they do at present. The discoveries 
of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, as extensively carried out and 
applied by the Fowlers in this country, have, we think, thus far 
done more toward liberalizing and fraternizing mankind, and 
bringing them to an obedience of the laws of their being, than 
any other discoveries in the philosophy of mind. Yetthere is 
confessedly a degree of imperfection and uncertainty about 
Phrenology in its present state, and taken alone, which has great- 
ly obstructed its progress, and tended toatrengthen doubts in 
minds constitutionally skeptical, in regard to the validity of its 
benign lessons. The system of Physiognomy discovered and 
elaborated by Dr. Redficld, appears to consist of the ultimate 
anstomical manifestations of those interior elements of the soul 
which first embody themselves in the peculiar configurations of 
the brain. That the principle of conzesroxpsexcs on which Dr, 
Redfield’s system is based, is a true one, we think there cannot 
be the shadow of a ressonable doubt. We see this principle man- 
ifeated in all Nature, not only ia the most stupendous but most 
minate objects which meet our gaze. The angles of a crystal, 
and the configurations of a plant or tree, even to the miputest 
portions of its foliage, are most certainly the exact outer ex- 
pressions or embodiments of the internal and living forces 
which produced them. As the human body, on the same prinei- 
ple, grows only by virtue of its association with an internal and 
living force, which is the spirit or soul, its outer configurations, 
especinly those of the countenance, may with equal certainty 
be taken as the expressions of the internal qualities of the soul ; 
and when their language ie understood, one may read human 
character from the face and general frame, as he would read a 
book. How far Dr. Redfield bas discovered this true physiogno- 
mic language, we are not as yet entirely able to say, though we 
have witnessed some marvelous examples of the accuracy wilh 
which the doctor himself reads human character. That the gen 
erals-of his system are true, we have not the least doubt, as the 
principle on which they are based, is founded in Nature; and 
thatthe details are also true in the main, we are equally well 
convinced, We see not, however, why Physiognomy and Phre- 
nology, (the latter greatly improved as we can conceive it may 
be,) should not be blended together and considered as forming 
one grand system, as we think Nature indicates that they 
should be. 

We commend Dr. Redfield’s rery interesting book to general 
perusal, not only because it presents a generally reliable index 
of human character, but because it will tend to promote and fos- 
ter a habit of general correspondential reasoning, by which the 
great physiognomy of universal Nature will be more and more 
understood, and her sublime lessons will be more and more 
wir 
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Qriginal Communications. 


STATEMENT 


Or TEE CONDITION oF THE Wisconsin PHALANX AT THE ANNUAL 
SETTLEMENT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 4TH, 
A. D. 1848. 


Tse Wisconsin Phalanx was organized as an Industrial Asso- 
ciation in the Spring of A. D., 1844, and commenced practical 
operations in the unoccupied township since called Ceresco, on 
the 27th of May of the same year; making thia the fifth annual 
settlement. 

The moral and social condition of the Phalanx still continues 
to progress, though slow; still, faster than would be anticipated 
by any one acquainted with our limited means. 

The social and even moral progress of the children is more 
apparent than with the adults, notwithstanding no special edu- 
cational organisation of a physical or mental nature bas been 
made applicable to them, fur want of means. 

Tt is encouraging, however, to observe with what attractive- 
neas man enters into true social relations, as fast and even faster 
than he can create the materia] conditions thereto. 

Reciciovs Mesrines are sustained by us every Sabbath, at 
which the largest liberty is extended to all in the search after 
truth. 

In the Educational department we bave done no more than 
sustain a common school; at the same time awaiting anrioualy 
the tims when our condition will justify more extended opera- 
tions. In the absence of a Reading Room, and Library, one of 
our greatest facilities for knowledge and general information, is 
a great number and variety of Newspapers and Periodical pub- 
lications, a general interchange of which among the members, 
gives them great advantages over the isolated family. 

The number of resident members is 120; viz: sixty-three 
males, and fifty-seven females. The whole number of resident 
families is twenty-nine. We have resident with us, who are not 
members, one family and twelve single persons. Six families 
and three single persons have left during the year; a portion 
of the stock of whom we have purchased. 

We have lost by death during the past year, seven persons, 
viz: one married lady, of consumption, one child two years of 
age, and five infante. 

The health of the members of the Phalanx has been good, with 
the exception of s few cases of remittant and billious fevers, 

The Phalanx has sustained a boarding house during the past 
year, at which most of the members have boarded, at a cost not 
exceeding seventy-five cents per week. The remaining families 
have boarded st their own apartments, 

The number of hours labor performed during the year, redu- 
coed to the medium class, is 97,036. The whole amount of pro- 
perty at the apprizal is $33.527 77. The nett profits of the 
year are $8.077 02; which gives a dividend to start on of six 
and one fourth per centum, and to labor six and one fourth cents 
per hour. 

The annexed schedule specifies the kinds and valuation of 
property on hand - 

Real Fatate, 1793 acres of land, at $3 per sere, . $ 5.379 00 


Live Stock, > 3.117 00 
Mechanical Tools, ko. 4 1.866 34 
Farming Tools, om 1.250 75 
Mechanical Iprevenanta,. e « it « ‘34655 00 
Agricultural Improvements, 2.298 90 
Agricultural Products, 3.161 56 
Garden Products, . 1.006 13 
Miscellaneous Property, 793 00 

Total, $93,527 77 


At our annual charter election, holden according to law on 
the eleventh of December, 1843, were duly elected the following 
officers, to wit: Jacos Becxwits, President; W. Stare, Vice 
President; Sas. Stuart. Secretary; A. Devine Waiaut, Treas- 
urer; G. H. Bauer, S. Bates, J. Woonnurr, Wx. Dusgax, 
R. D. Masox, L. Stituwart, R. Sire, C. Apxins, D. O. 


Frexcu, Councilmen. 
Steruen Bates, President. 


Csnesco, December 13, 1848. 


a oe 


CASE OF DIVORCE. 


Tne case of divorce now pending between the celebrated Fan- 
ny Kemble Butler and her husband, bas excited much interest 
in every quarter. We wish to say nothing of the merits of this 
case, only to express one thought which it brings with now 
force to our mind. We would like to ask, by what right a wo- 
man is summoned “to leave all other business whatever,” and 
appear before a court of men to answer to such charges as are 
here brought ogaingt Mrs. Butler. It is virtually. though not 
in form a criminal trial; for it is because she haa wilfully and 
maliciously deserted her husband that he asks certain things 
which she esteems injurious to her. But is she tried by her 
peers? Certainly not. Whether man be the superior, or inferior, 
or the equal of woman, he is not her peer in position and circum- 
stances, especially in the case of'a marriage question. It is not 
alone n question between individuals-it isa question between sex 
and sex ;and no man can be qualified to judge for a woman—for it 
i not possible that he can appreciate and know her position fully. 
Mrs. Butler’s defense is, that her feelings and rights as n wife and 
mother, were grossly outraged. Is it justthat men alone should be 
the judges of thisdefense? Man tells as that woman has not his in- 
tellectual power and his strength, but more sensibility, more fan- 
cy, more heart than man. Ifso, are not those things deep wrongs 
and severe hardships to woman, which would be easy to the 
stronger sex? Cana man wanting this greater sensibility, this 
quicker fancy, this nice consciousness said to characterise wo- 
man, fitly measure to what degree these may be safely wounded ? 
Suppose for a moment, the case were one of a difference between 
two men, representing large and seemingly opposite interests, 
like the manufacturing and importing interests; what woulda 
manufacturer say, if his case were to be tried only before those 
deeply interested in the business of importation? He may ap- 
pear by counsel, it is true, but his lawyer must be pledged by all 
old associations, and old interests, to the importing class, and no 
manufacturer, except asa witness, can have any partin the 
proceedings. 

We do not wish to find fault with the spirit manifested toward 
Mrs. Butler. Thougha foreigner and a woman, the press has 
in general manifested a most kindly spirittoward her. The is- 
sue of the trial isnot known. We hope it will be in accordance 
with justice ; but we wish only to look through this instanoe to the 
abstract right, (and we confess it appears entirely inconsistent 
with all principles of justice, with all theories of representative 
government.) that a woman, especially in those cases particularly 
affecting her esa woman, and not as a holder of property, or sim- 
ply as a moral agent, should be judged exclusively by men. Woe 
hope these few words may induce some abler thinker to test 
this practice by the stern demands of absolute justice and eter- 
nal right. We believe it will be condemned at once ; but slow 
and toileome will be the progress toward its reformation. Yes 
the right must prevail, and the true civilization will not bless 
the world until all the various elements of human life and char- 
acter are fairly represented therein. x. 


To carry religion, or rather the forma of it, into a cold, 
stiff morslity on the Sabbath day, and cast the virtues of chris- 
tianity off like a loose mantle, six days of the week, shows 
that religion is abused, rather than used. 
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SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


EDITED BY AN ASSOOIATION, 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1849. 


A VIEW OF NATIONALITIES. 


Turse United States were originally settled by individuals, 
the majority of whom came in the hope of finding here an asy- 
lum from the persecutions, civil, social, and religious, with 
which they were visited at theirown homes. Gleams of the 
truth of man’s individuality, and his right of freedom of thought, 
of inquiry, and action, had began to illumine their minds; and 
the beauty and nobleness of this truth made them desire to ín- 
corporate it into their own being, that it might become the man 
of their counsel and the guide of tbeir actions. 

Existing institutions, among which they lived, forbade this de- 
viation from tho time honored regulations which had emanated 
from their reverend wisdom; forbade people to walk by any 
other light than that which flickered dimly from their almost 
wasted torches, through their cloudy murky atmosphere; to 
tread any other path than that which they and their ancestors 
had trod, notwithstanding the frue footprints which they had 
left, were so faint and scattering as to be acarcely discernible; 
while all around were paths thickly marked with truths in all 
their perfect order and clearness. 


To such arbitrary and unnatural restrictions, many noble 
minds would not submit; and of these, not a few emigrated toa 
“New World,” in the hope~of finding among its. untrodden 
wilds, and untainted atmosphere, a place where a man might 
breathe without contamination; might think without sacrilege, 
and might act without becoming a martyr. 3 


Nor were they disappointed. Their most ardent desires could 
not have coveted any thing more free and graud, than the place 
which received them, homeless exilesas they were. Their im- 
aginations could not have pictured any thing more magnificent- 
ly beautiful than they bere realized. And this besutifnl, noble, 
freeland, was to become their dwelling place, the country of their 
adoption, in which to rear their home roof-tree, to lay their so- 
cial hearth-stone; to erect the allar on which to lay the religious 
offerings of their trathful, loving soule; and it was the soil in 
which they were to plant the germs of enlarged thoughts and 
liberal principles, that they might become a mighty tree, under 
whose branches great nation might rest and be refreshed. 

Now have the anticipatiéns which one might rationally indulge 
concerning s people, under circumstances so favorable, been re- 
alized? Do we find here the social relations, which guarantes 
to every child of the land enough to satisfy every reasonable 
want? Do we find a religion prevailing, whose followers breathe 
nought but good will and charity toward their fellow-beings, 
and whose actions are but the manifestations of such infiuen- 
cea? Do we find the great “tree of freedom,” with its branch- 
es waving in the cooling brecze, and its verdure reflecting the 
gorgeous sunlight, thus inviting al? to come on equal terms, and 
enjoy its soothing shade and quiet? Do we find even the do- 
mestic circle so harmoniously arranged ns to charm all its mem- 
bers, thus rendering them proof ngainat all the allurements and 
temptations which vice scatters in her train? 

Alas! the alms houses and charitable institutions, and Tarn 
temples, exclusively for their own sects ; the arsenals, and forti- 
fications, court houses, and legal tribunals ; the prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, give a terrible negative to these questions. They tell 
in voices of thunder, that poverty and want, and religious pro- 


acription, and sectarian strife, and jealousy, and civil wranglings, ' should be, but not before. 


and foreign disputes and wars, and domestic injustice, and guilt, 
and crimes, exist! 

Methinks I hear s wail from the spirit-land, lamenting that s 
nation so highly favored in its commencement, should have prov- 
ed so unfaithful toits duty, so untrue toits own best interests. We 
regret thata child, endowed with a brilliant intellegt, and sur- 
rounded in its earliest years by circumstances apparently favor- 
sble to the development of a great and wise man, should prove 
instead, a profligate, a criminal, a hardened villain; indeed we 
look upon such a result, from such a beginning, as a moral pro- 
blem, not easily solved. But is mot the case parallel, when a 
Nation proves thus recreant to its early promise and privilege ? 
And is not an unfayorable result in the latter case, a cause for 
greater sorrow, than in the former; inasmuch as the national 
responsibility is greater than the individual? 

Now that the condition of this country is as good aa it should 
be, nay, as good as it might reasonably have been expected [to 
be under existing ciroumstances, none I suppose will have the 
hardihood to assert. Henge there must be a fault somewhere. 
If our ancestors proved recreant to their trust, if they deviated 
from the right, we do still worse; for by continuing in the line 
upon which they started, we get every moment farther and far- 
ther from where we should be. If we are not actually deeper 
in the wrong than they were, we are certainly more foolish. 

They came from beyond the “big sea,” to avoid customs and 
laws there existing, while some of their descendants of the prea~ 
ent generation would fain bring those customs and laws here. 
People go to Europe, and upon their return appear go enchant- 
ed with European nations and fashions, that they can scarcely 
be recognized. If they would imitate European virtues, itmight 
prove advantageous to themselves and the community around ; 
but to imitate their follies or perhaps their vices, shows at least 
great weakness and a lack of true principle. 

Weare accused of having no individuality as a nation: how 
can we be expected to have, when so many are sping foreigners, 
instead of acting from a firmly established conviction of their 
own? It is lamentable, that a man endowed with « soul—with 
an emanation from the Almighty—will so far forget and degrade 
his divine birthright as to stoop to such folly, to call it by no 
harsher name. 

But to return to our duty in reference toaction. We all know 
well enough that wrong exists somewhere. It will not do to say 
that we act according to the beat of our abilities, by the light 
which we already possess. Enough light is in the world to enable 
all to do right; therefore we do wrong if we close our eyes 
against it. 

Contemplate for a moment, or rather during one session, per- 
hapa prolonged several months, of what is termed the “ussem- 
bled wisdom” of this nation—] mean the Congress of the United 
States Think you they divest themselves of all selfishness and 
act according to the best of their abilities for the good of the na- 
tion? Dothey perform their parts as faithfully, as one who 
knew, said Washington and Franklin did. He says: “ I never 
heard either of them speak ten minutes atatime, nor toany but 
the main point which was to decide the question, They laid 
their shoulders to the great point, knowing that the /itle ones 
would follow of themselves.” 

Suppose every member of Congress would adopt this maxim, 
and in addition, see that all “great points’ were right ones; 
would not the actions of that body soon assume an altogether 
different phase from what they now wear, while their benefits 
to the nation would be incalculable ? 

Next, let each individual belonging to the learned professions, 
adopt the same rule, and what achange would result in those 
bodies! Then might all others, both in high and low standing, 
pattern after them with profit. 

When euch a course is adopted, this nation may be what it 
F. M. B. 
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THE SIGNS. 
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Perhaps thore neverwasa period when the elements of human 
Bociety were in such general commotion as they are at this 
Present time. Old dynasties are crumbling into ruin. Kings 
are forsaking their tottering thrones, and fleeing before the ir- 
repressible and enraged masses who domnand freer and more 
congenial government. Time honored institutions oll over 
Christendom, are rocking upon their foundations as by the up- 
heavings of a mighty earthquake, and every thing betokens 
social and political change. 

These phenomena, with different modifications in their outer 
aspects, may be observed both in Church and in State. Recent 
arrivals from Europe bring the intelligence of the imprison- 
ment of a Pope of Rome by his own subjects and in his own 
territory, and of bis flight from confinement under the guise of u 
servant! This isan event unparrelled in the history of the 
past, and which could not have taken place at an earlier age. 
The temporal dominion of the Roman Pontiff may now be con- 


sidered as at an end. Hia thunders, which in former times |- 


frequently made all Europe quail, have lost their power, and 
his spiritual authority will inevitably sink gradually into con- 
tempt. France has thrown off the monarchical incubus, and 
become republicanized, and is now taking the first lessons of 
experience which, as it ia to be hoped, willultimately prepare 
her for self-government, That embodiment of conservatism 
and darknesa-loving tyranny, the Austrian government, bas 
been racked by intestine commotions, and its imbegile sovereign 
has abdicated in favor of a more congenial prince and popular 
form of government, In Germany nod Prussia, the people are 
demanding their rights at the hands of their rulers, and will 
not submit to evasion. The starving millions of Ireland are 
sending up their wailings of despair, which will be heard in 
high heaven, und answered to the discomfture of their oppres- 
sors. In short ull Europeis as one mighty cauldronin violent 
ebullition, und the scum and foam of old corruptions is rising to 
the top and being removed. 

On this side of the waters, the movements, although not so 
violent, are none the loss ominous and important. Every where 
are to be seen two and diametrically opposite tendencies,-to the 
establishment and consolidation of a dominant and oppressive 
wealth on the one hand, and to the diffusion and equalization 
of blessings and privileges among the toiling masses, on the 
other. Corresponding to these are two spiritual tendencies, the 
one to the consolidation of a stolid, bigoted sectarism, and the 
other to the most free and expansive general thought and 
inquiry. These tendencies, (manifest more or less all over the 
civilized world) are becoming more and more definitely de- 
veloped, and are destined inevitably to a final and paroxysmal 
conflict, which will be the war of Gog and Magog against the 
saints, spoken of by St John as preceding the establishment 
of the New Heaven and the New Earth. 


It would indeed require no great power of discernment to 
predict, from present indications, how the final struggle will 
terminate. The adversaries of human rights and those 
who would restrict) human inquiries to the boundaries ofan- 
tiquated creeds, are growing imbecile and diminishing in num- 
ber, whilst thousands, with strong arms and vigorous minds, 
are flocking to the standard of complete mental freedom 
and social rights. Pemodicale advocating the reform of old 
abuses, are being multiplied, and are patronized by eager and 
delighted readers, in all portions of the land. Even a majority 
of the members of one branch of the American Congress, have 
at length dared to espouse the cause of that portion of their 
oppressed brethren whose skins do not happen to be so fair as 
their own,—which they have done in asking for a bill to abolish 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia! What a mighty 
change in the popular sentiment within the last few years! 


Not the least important of the signs in the social world, is 
the growing disposition on the part of the laboring masses, to 
form assoctaTive woptes for mutual protection. The promi- 
nent examples are to be seen in our “ Odd Fellowship” societies, 
and in our “ Trade’s Unions,” and “Protective Unions.” The 
tendencies of all such Associations, properly conatituted, are 
to general fraternity and the elevation of the masses, physical- 
ly, morally, and intellectually, and they therefore shoul, and 
will, receive the encouragement of all enlightened philanthro- 
pists, 

All theze tendengics to a freer, more liberal, more equal state 
of things in society, are certainly increasing, whilat their an- 
tagonisms are growing weaker day by day. The former are 
sanctified and immortalized by their inherent truth and good- 
ness, while the latter are decaying and crumbling under the cor- 
rupting influence of intrinsic error. As the final result may, 
therefore, be predicted with mathematical certainty, it behooves 
every one to conform to the just and natural current of events, 
and by his intelligence and wise efforts, to direct and assist the 
general developments to which all things tend. 

One of the signs of the times os collateral with those already 
mentioned, and which cannot receive too great prominence in 
our thoughts, consists in the vast numbers of psychological de- 
velopments that are occurring all over the civilized world, indica- 
ting a close conjunction, at this time, of the spiritual with the 
natural spher¢, by which the most important disclosures have 
been given as tending to aid and direct the movements and de- 
velopments of society. Though people in general do not yet 
perceive it, and few oven believe it, we are thoroughly convin- 
ced that these continually unfolding influences will hereafter op- 
erate as tho life-spring and all potent law dotermining and regu- 
lating all developments in the social world, and that through 
this instrumentality the harmonious, unitary, and peaceful king- 
dom or government of the higher worlds, will be established 
among men on earth. s w. P. 
Grog 
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Henz’s Msrcuaxrs Macazine—The January number of 
this valuable monthly periodical, has come to hand. Jt is usual- 
ly filled with & vast amount of useful information. The present 
Number, is particularly rich, and contains among other things, 
articles with the following titles: “The history and principles 
of American Commerce ;” “Memoirs of Samuel Slater, the fath- 
er of American Manufactures’ —(of whom there is given a 
steel-cut likeness ;) ‘The law of debtor and creditor in Ten- 
nessee ;” “Commercial cities of Europe ;’ “Commercial cities 
and towns of thé United States ;”.“ The gold region of Califor- 
nia ;” “Protection of ships from lightning ;” “ Preservation of 
vessels from fire ;” “Commercial Chronicle and review ;”,“ Lite 
rary Notices, &0.” The present Number commences the twen- 
tieth volume, and itis a good time to subscribe. Terms $5, per 
annum, in advance. Address Freeman Hunt, 1-12 Fulton Street, 
New-York. ' 


“Tur American Mevrorovitay Macazine.’—We have just 
received the first Number of this new Monthly, and are much 
pleased with the neatness of ils execution, and the literary abili- 
ty displayed in its pages. It numbers in its list of contributors 
many of the most popular writers of the day, among which we 
discover the names of L. Mariah Child, L. H. Sigourney, N. P. Wil- 
lis, W. C. Bryant, Orville Dewey, and a score of other writers 
equally eminent. Wecopy in our Miscellaneous Department 
this week, an instructive story from thé “ Metropolitan,” enti- 
tled “Tae Juryaan,” written by Mrs, Child. We perceive 
that this Magazine proposes to blend reality with fiction, im 
giving a series of interesting papers upon the Life of Washing- 
ton, from the pen of that popular biographer, J. T. Headley. 
Price of subscription $3, per annum, in advance, Address the 
publisher, Israel Post, 259 Broadway, New York. 
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the subjects were treated, engaged his attention; besides, sube 
jects which he felt to be of the highest importance to the race, 
were the prominent topics of discussion. His interest more and 
more increased in the matters discussed in these old papers, as 
he examined them in the fresh supply afforded him daily. 

He now felt more and more the inadequacy of his present 


INDIVIDUAL PHILANTHROPY. 


Ix the city of Boston there is an indvidual unknown to vulgar 
fame,, who makes it his business to go about doing good. His 
name, which of course he will care but little about having 
known by the world's people, is Jons Avaustus. We abridge 
the following account of his labors froma statement in the | spiritual supplies, as dealt out to him by Mr, Withey, and the 
New-York Sunday Dispatch. class-leadera and exhorters, whose functions were somewhat 

About seven years ago he commenced bailing out drunkards | alike tested on his account, He did not besitateto make krown 
from the police court, and two years afterward he exteuded his | the growing wants of his soul to those who professed to have 
charities to theives and vagrants. For these so far as possible, l charge of all its higher concernments. In all their efforts to 
he procured employment. Most of them have since sustained | relieve him, they only, in his estimation, made the matter worse, 
the character of sober and respectable citizens, and have worked and fully convinced him of their inadequacy to confer upon him 
industriously in the situations which he has procured for them. | what was needful to satisfy his mind and give reat or reconcilia- 
From six to seven hundred people have thus been saved. tion. After repeated failures, he felt that he would be obliged 

The Dispatch says, “Of all the population of Boston, with | to look elsewhere for aid, thongh such were his predilections 
her boasted philanthropy, there was but one John Augustus!” | for the Methodists, that he would much rather have received aid 
This is true, but there is in that city a Jous M. Sreax, whose | from them than to have gone from them for it. And although 
unostentatious works of love have, we doubt not, accomplished his Methodist friends judged him differently, and therefore 
quite as much for the unfortunate, the erring, and the abandon- | wrongfully, he felt compelled to seek from others what he had 
ed. His sphere of charitable employment is similar to that of |in vain sought from them. It was under such circumstances 
John Augustus, and his labors are rendered efficient and gen- | that he ventured to go and bear a discourse from Mr. Sawyer, 
erally influential by his talents as a public lecturer, The un-| minister to the Universalist congregation in Orchard-street- 
fortunate and sinfol, wherever found, find in him a friend ond} As might be expected, a first attendance but opened the way 
a brother, and by his kindly assistance and encouragement, | for a second, and he continued his inquiries according to his 
hundreds have been redeemed and made respectable citizens: | own method, which was fully to canvass every proposition, and 
We shall never forget our emotions when we passed with him, | consider it in all its relations and bearings. He did not at once 
some months ago, through the State's Prison in Charlestown, | receive the doctrines of Mr. Sawyer, but he soon became satis- 
together with the benevolent warden of that institution, who co- | fied that he would more than all others aid him in the solutions 
operates with him in his labora of reform. As he approached | of those problems, for want of which solutions his mind was sub- 
those prisoners, the expressions of many countenances seemed | jected to continual and most unpleasant agitations. It was soon 
to say, “There comes my friend and my brother; I will be a | noised abroad that Mr, B. was not only examining the princi- 
better man even for his sake.’ ples of Universalists, but had the daring hardihood to go to 

We have no room for farther remark at present than simply to | hear them preach, which was contrary alike to the wishes and 
inquire, Where are the John Augustuses and John M. Spears | the social code of the Methodists. It will be observed by all 
of New-York and other places? w. F. | those acquainted with the affairs of the different sects, that a 

a OLED great change in their feelings and policy has taken place within 

In consequence of the last part of an article being handed | 5 few years, so that the antagonist spirit Mr, B. met among his 
in Inte, when it was found it would not come in the Space | old friends, will be estimated not by what may now happen, but 
appropriated for it, we have been compelled to places portion by what did transpire then. 
of our editorial mntter in another part of the paper. It was a great mystery to him, that his brethren, who pro- 
Gu | foased an interest in his welfare, should not co-operate with him 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH in his search for truth, instead of obstructing his pathway 
OF EDWIN A. BRISBANE.* | thereto; nor could a mind fully in Jove with truth comprehend 
such narrow-minded policy as was shown toward him during 

SSISERE FOR THE VEEL RLS Ms his growth out of the Methodist church : it was only an expan- 

Tux causes of any important change in one’s life should be sion of ideas that led him beyond their stand-point. At this 
given with such distinctness as will enable any one investiga. | ‘ime a tract or notice was placed upon the pulpit of Mr. B’s 
ting the same, to comprehend the subject of his inquiry. Inthe church, to the great displeasure of all the Methodists, and it 
present case, want of space must preclude much of the detail | W28 charged upon B., though he said, not an hour before his 
that otherwise might, with advantage, be given. One trait of death, he had no hand in, or knowledge of it. ` 
character which Mr. B. possessed, should be here named, asit! As be gradually came to rocognize and publicly avow new 
will greatly assist us in comprehending him; and it may further ideas in theology, it was deemed necessary on the part of his 
be stated, that this trait was so marked, that on all occasions he | Tligious associates, to disconnect themselves entirely from all 


evinced it, notwithstanding he advocated his own opinions with 
great positiveness. This trait consisted, particularly, in the 
freedom with which he examined all new opinions and proposi- 
tions, and in the candid course he pursued with opponents. No 
person can grow wiser who is not possessed of thia trait, and to 
it we may trace, as a cause, the rapid advancement Mr. B. now 
began to make. 

His father had been a subscriber tothe “ New York Christian 
Messenger,” a paper then conducted with great dignity and 
candor; these old papers were used for wrapping his meals, 
which he carried to his shop with him; and while partaking 
them slone in the shop, be would read these old papers, as they 
were laid out before him. The freedom and ability with which 


*Concluded from p, 85. 


responsibility concerning his new doctrines, valss he would con- 
sent to be si/ent on the subject, which of course he would not do. 
There was then no alternative. Hoe was sent out of the charch 
with such a disgrace as is, in similar cases, commonly inflicted 
by such ecclesiastical bodies, viz: a condemnation for heresy of 
ideas merely, Mr. B. came out a beiiever in the final triumph of 
truth and gooduess over sin end error, and in the full belief of 
the ultimate purity and harmony of the human race ; and being 
deprived of the society of his Methodist friends, he sought those 
of congenial minds and ideas with himself, ; 
Passing the but common incidents of his life in hia new rela- 
tions to the religious world, it will suffice to say he continued as 
long as he could labor at all, with his friend Mr Griffith, giving 
satisfaction, I believe, in every particular. He was not à year 
out of his time, while he bad his health, and besides aiding his 
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parents and keeping himself well clothed, he had collected a 
very respectable library of choice books, which he used in a 
very careful manner, freely criticizing whatever seemed amiss 
tohim. He dealt with books as he did with men; if they spoke 
truth, he received it; if error he as freely rejected it. 

He became a teacher in the Sunday School which was after- 
ward, at his suggestion, organized as the “ Murray Sunday School 
Association” connected with the Fifth Universalist Society ; and 
he manifested great zeal and prudence in its behalf. He also 
distinguished himself as an officer in the Union Association of 
Babbath School Teachers, and he gave several addresses before 
the public meetings of that body, in which were displayed su- 
perior method and talent. Tt was in the Conference meetings, 
held each Wednesday evening in the church in Fourth-street, 
that he more fully showed himself. His improvement during 
the two last years of his life truly aurprised all his friends. Al! 
listened to him in wonder that he acquitted himself so well. It 
was not in the mere manner, but in the things he offered, that 
he called the attention of his hearers. He always had a new 
stock of ideas to give, and never seemed wanting in matter. 

Mr. B. thought much of the Conference meetings during his 
illness, and had designed an article uf essay to be read there, in 
which he wished to present his final thoughts of religion and 
homan advancement. “I want,” says he, “to impress our 
friends with the supremacy of mind.” His ideas of the ministry 
were primitive, and he had intended to have devoted himself to 
the instruction of the people in those principles which Ae felt to 
be of so much value to mankind, One of his first discourses 
was given in his own church, without notes, and upon a very 
short time te arrange hia thoughts, and what is remarkable, 
some strangers to him were present, and did not suspect that he 
bad not long been accustomed to speak in public. His first and 
greatest public extempore speech.was made before a very large 
audience, in reply to an attack upon magnetism by a lecturer 
who attributed this power to the devil, and who had endeavored 
to prove it from the bible. Mr. B's reply wasa dispassionate 
yet complete refutation of all the arguments adduced to sustain 
so singular s solution of the great problem of Magnetism. Mr. 
B. had preached several times in the village of Soythold, L. I., 
to such acceptance that bad he lived he would have been called 
to labor with the Universalist congregation of that place. Al- 

though he had several times preached and addressed audiences 
of various sorta, he was still, as many would suppose, without 
the means of instruction himaelf, having no school or tutor to 
guide him—simply following his own inclinations. 

It has been a matter of wonder with nearly all hia friends, 
that one in his situation could make such rapid advancement, 
being destitute of means with which to procure books, and with- 
out time to read, if he had them. It is probably with moat per- 
eons a dificult problem, as they do not see how any one can 
have information, as we now use the term, without letters or 
books. He of course was not without booka entirely, yet res- 
pecting the subjects or principles upon which he was best in- 
formed, he had read the least, Knowledge does not uncondi- 
tionally flow into any one’s mind, of course, and we are left 
merely to determine the conditions upon which we receive it 
most advantageously. It will be admitted that Mr. B’s mind 
was in close proximity to those conditions upon which knowl- 
edge is received ; and if we know these, we have only to say, he 
pretty well fulfilled them. Then we have his character before 
us, in this one respect. I must not stop tosearch out these con- 
ditions, nor do they belong more to his life than to any one’s 
else. He early became interested in Phrenology, from which he 
derived great advantage ; from Combe’s Constitution of Man he 
gained information which greatly aided him in the development 
of hia mind. 

As might be expected, Mr. Davis’ Lectures and Revelations 
Were soon examined by Mr. B, in the same free and impartial 
spirit that he evinced toward all subjecta which he investigated. 
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He was extremely well pleased with the book. Its principles. 
in the main. he at once was enabled to comprehend, which shows 
the condition of his mind, and the ready perception he possess- 
ed ; for most persons require several readings before any tolera- 
ble conception and appreciation of that work is attained. He 
also felt a deep interest in the Univercelum, and read it with 
great profit, and wrote several articles which were published in 
the first volume. 


We are compelled to pass over with too great haste and ab- 
ruptness these last days of hia life. It would be interesting to 
many could we spare the space to trace out his modes of thought, 
and his process of investigating subjects; but aa these memoira 
have already extended beyond the space at first intended, it 
becomes necessary to speak directly of his closing period in this 
sphere. His death was caused by consumption, which worked 
by slow but regular stages, and left him to reflect, and mature 
himself for the change of death. Those who would pronounce 
Mr. Davie’ principles infidel, must solve also the problem present- 
ed in Mr. Brisbane's experience. From those principles our 
Brother derived a strength and confidence in the future which 
nothing else had been able to impurt, He did not look upon 
them asin any sense in conflict with Christianity, but as a fur- 
ther expansion of it. He felt that hia spirit would enter a 
sphere above the present, and find associates more favorable to 
progress than any he saw on earth. I asked him but the day 
before his death, if he had any desire to live here longer, provi- 
ded his health could be restored? He said, “No; I shall go 
where I will find society more congenial and 1 can improve my- 
self faster; besides, if I should live, the world would regard me 
as an infidel, and I would find but few at any one place to whom 
I might speak, or who would hear me and be profited thereby.” 
For some time he had no expectation of recovery, nor did he 
ever, to my knowledge, betray the least anxiety for it. He loved 
his friends, and had as many reasons for attachment to life as 
any might be supposed to have of his age. It wasan interesting 
spectacle to me to witness his composure while conversing upon 
the aubject of his death. He was more calm and composed than 
almost any one else could be upon hearing him speak ; nor could 
he understand why his friends around him should weep, being 
so far removed from the causes of grief. Up to the instant of 
bis death, there was no struggle for more of life. He passed 
from this sphere, as one goes to stecp; quietly does the spirit 
take its subtle organization from the grosser one. Well may the 
mother say, “I have lost a good son,”—atill in the full belief 
that he has lost nothing, but gained much. So do all his friends 
and associates feel a loss, but not that there is a loss to him. It 
must be a consolation to them that he has risen to a higher life, 
not indeed to forget those he has left behind, but still to encour- 
age them to go formard. 


Upon Mr. B's mind may be seen the legitimate fruits of Mr 
Davis’ ideas. They had their free and full bearing upon his 
mind ; and who will say it was injurious. Who will assert it 
was either corrupting, or calculated to induce the least disres- 
pect for God or any divine truth! Insk these questions, be- 
cause of the fear that is quite prevalent in the community, of 
Mr. D's Book—a fear to read it lest they should believe it ; and 
s fear of believing, lest it should lead them to infidelity. If it 
led to infidelity in Mr. B.'s case, then the more auch infidelity 
the better. So far from any thing of the kind was its infiuence 
upon Mr. B.’s mind, that hig soul, hie spirit, was more fully wise 
and illuminated thereby. His uniform advice was, “rend it, it 
will do you good ;” and so anxious was he to have it read, that 
he loaned his own volume when he really wanted it himself 
and during his sickness he expressed his desire to have it with 
him for consultation. He died leaving a name that will long be 
remembered with satisfaction, hy parents, relatives and friends, 
and an example of self-improvement worthy the attention of all 
young men. z. B 
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Poetry. 


AN INCIDENT IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 


He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simplé stuff, 

As homespun as their own. 


And, when he read, they forward leaned, 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 

His brook-like songs whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears, 


Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sun-like, o'er fauces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read they felt and saw 

Some presence of the bard. 


It wasa sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 

A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. 


I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 

And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, trath, and love. 


God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 

And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may full. 


There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 

Which burst, unlooked-for, into high-souled deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 


We find within these souls of vura 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 

Which in the poet's tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 


Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 

Which blossom into Lopes that cannot die, 
In sunny hours like this 


All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The nngel heart of man. 


And thus, among the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 

That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
OF classic Greece and Rome. 


©, mighty brother-sonl of man, 
Where'er thou art, in low or high, 

Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
O'er-roof infinity I 


All thoughts that mold the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 

And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whele: 


In his broad breast the fecling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells toa tide of thought, whose surges leap 
O’er the weuk thrones of wrong. 


All thought begins in feeling—wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 

And, narrowing up to theught, stands glorified, 
A moveless pyramid. 


Nor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope, which rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great beart of God. 


God wills, man hopes: in common soula 
Hope is bat vague and undefined, 

Till from the poet’s tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind. 


Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 

I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 


It may be glorious 10 write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far atars that come in aight 
Once in a century ;— 


But better far it is to epeak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Bhall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart, 


He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 


—_—— erga 


THE TWO BRIDES. 


BY R. H. BTODDAED. 


I saw two maids at the kirk. 
And both were fair and sweet ; 
One was in her bridal robe, 
One in ber winding-sheet. 


The choristers sang the hymn, 
The sacred rites were read, 
And one for lifo to Life, 
And one to Death was wed. 


They went to their bridal beda, 
In loveliness and bloom ; 
One in a merry castle, 
One in a solemn tomb. 4 


One to the world of sleep, 
Locked in the arms of Love ; 

And one, in the arms of Death, 
Passed to the Heavens above. 


[Merrorotitan Magazine. 
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Miscellaneous Department. 


THE JURYMAN, 


BY L, MARIA OBILD. 


Peter Barner belonged to that numerous class, who are 
neither better nor worse fhan other men. Left an orphan in 
his infancy, the paths of life were rough and lonely at the out- 
set. He hod s violent temper and a good heart. The first was 
often roused into activity, and punished with energy kindred to 
its own; the last remained almost undeveloped, for want of 
genial circumstances and reciprocal affection, One softening 
gleam fell upon his early path, and he loved it like the sunshine, 
without comprehending the grent law of attraction that made it 
so very pleasant. When he attended school in the winter 
months, he always walked home with a little girl named Mary 
Williams. On the play-ground he was with her, always ready 
to do battle with any body who disobliged her. Their com- 


rades laughed, and called him Mary’s beau ; and thoy blushed | 


and felt awkward, though they had no idea what courting meant, 
Things had arrived at this stage of half-rerealed consciousness, 
he being fourteen years old and Mary twelve, when her friends 
removed to the West, and the warm, bright influence pnased out 
of hislife. He never rightly knew whether he was in love with 
Mary, but years afterwards, when people talked to him about 
marrying, he thought of her, wondering where she was, and 
whether she remembered him. When he drove his cows home 
from pasture, the blackberry bushes on the way brought up 
visions of his favorite school-mate, with her clean cape-bonnet 
thrown back, her glossy brown hair playing with the winds, and 
her innocent face smiling upon hiin with friendly greeting. 
ü She was the best and prettiest child I ever saw,” hé often said 
to himself; “I wonder whether ehe would be as pleasant now.” 
Sometimes he thought of going to the West and seeking her put- 
But he knew not where to find her; his funda were small, and 
his courage fell at the thought, “Oh, it is many years ago since 
we were children together. Perhaps I should find her married.” 
Gradually this one ray of poetry faded out of his soul, and all 
his thoughts fell into the common prosaic mold. His lot was 
cast with rough people, who required much work, and gave lit- 
tle sympathy. The image of his little mate floated farther and 
farther away, and more and more seldom her clear blue eyes 
smiled upon him through the rainbow-mists of the past, or from 
the air-castles of the future. $ j 


In process of time he married, after the same fashion that a 
large proportion of men do; because it was convenient to have 
s wife, and there was a woman of good character in the neigh- 
borhood, willing to marry whoever first offered her a respecta- 
ble home. Her character bore the stamp of harmless mediocrity, 
She was industrious and patient, but ignorant, dull, and quietly 
obstinate. The neighbors said she was well suited to him, he 
was 80 rough and passionate; and in the main he thought so 
himself; though her imperturable calmness sometimes fretted 
him as a rock chafes the lashing ocean into foam. The child 
that was born to them they both loved better than they had ever 
loved ; and according to their light, they sincerely strove to do 
their duty. His bodily wants were well supplied, often at the 
cost of great weariness and self-sacrifice; but their own rude 
training had given them few good ideas concerning the culture 
ofan immortal soul. The infant did more for them, than they 
for him. Angelic influences, unseen and unheard amid the 
hard struggles of their outward life, became visible and audible 
through the unconscious innocence of their little one, For the 
second time in hia life, a vision of beauty and love gleamed 
across the rugged path of that honest, laborious man. Vague 
impressions of beauty he had constantly received from the great 
panorama of the universe. His heart sometimes welcomed a 


bright flower in the sunshine, ora cluster of lilies on the stream ; 
he marveled at the splendor of the rainbow, and sometimes 
gazed reverently at the sun sinking to rest in his rich drapery 
of purple and gold. But these were glimpses of tke Infinite ; 
their beauty did not seem to appertain to Aim; it did not enter 
like a magic charm into the sphere of his own existence, as did 
the vision of Mary Williams and his own little Joe. The dormant 
tenderness there was in him leaped up at the smile of his babe, 
and every pressure of the little fingers made a dimple in the 
father's heart. Like the outbursts of spring, after a long cold 
Winter, was the revelation of infancy to him. When he plodded 
home, after a hard day’s rest, it rested him body and soul to 
havé the little one spring into his arms for a kiss, or come tod- 
dling along, tilting his little porringer of milk, in eagerneas to 
eat his supper on father’s knee. 

But though this new influence seemed to have an almost mira- 
culous power over his nature, it could not quite subdue the 
power of temperament and habit. As the darling babe grew 
into boyhood, he was sometimes cherished with injudicious fond- 
ness, and sometimes repelled by ‘bursts of passion, that made him 
run and hide himself from the over-indalgent father. Mr. Bar- 
ker had himself been educated under the dispensation of pun- 
ishment, rather than attraction, and he believed in it most firm- 
ly. If his son committed a fault, he thought of no other cure 
than severity. Ifa neighbor did him an ill turn, he would ob- 
serve, in presence of the boy, “I will watch my chance to pay 
him Yor it.” If the dog stole their dinner, when they were at 
work in the woods, he would say, “Run after him, Joe, and give 
the rascal a sound beating” When he saw the child fighting 
with some larger lad, who had offended him, he would prnise 
his strength and courage, and tell him never to put up with an 
insult. He was not aware that all these things were education, 
and doing far more. to form his son’s character than anything 
he learned at sehool. He did not know it, because his thoughts 
had never been directed toward it. The only moral instruction 
he received was from the minister of the parish ; and he usually 
preached about the hardheartedness of Jews two thousand years 
ago, rather than the errors and temptations of men and boys, 
who sat before him. 


Once he received an admonition from his neighbor Goodwin, 
which, being novel and unexpected, offended him as an imper- 
tinent interference with his rights. He was riding home with 


‘Joe, then a lad of thirteen, when the horse took fright at a piece 


of white paper, that the wind blew acrosa the road. Mr. Barker 
was previously in on ill humor, because a sudden squall of rain 
had wet some fine hay, all ready for the barn. Pursuing the 
system on which he bad himself been educated, he sprang to the 
ground and cudgelled the poor beast unmercifully. Mr. Good- 
win, who was passing by, inquired the cause of so much severi- 
ty, and remonstrated against it; assuring him that a horse was 
never cured of bad habits by violence. He spoke mildly, but 
Mr. Barker was irritated, and having told him to mind his own 
business, he continued to whip the poor frightened animal. The 
humane neighbor turned away, saying, ‘That is a bad lesson 
for your son, Mr. Barker.” 


“If you say much more, I will flog you, instead of the horse,” 
muttered the angry man. “It is n’t Ais horse. What business 
is it to him 2) 

He did not reflect in what a narrow circuit he was nailing up 
the sympathies of his child, by such words as those, But when 
he was reseated in the wagon, he did not feel altogether pleased 
with himself, and his inward uneasiness was expended on the 
horse. The poor bewildered animal, covered with foam, and 
breathing sbort and hard, tried his utmost to do his masters 
will, as far as he could understand it. But nervous and terri- 
fied, constantly in expectation of the whip, he started at every 
gound. If he went too faat, he was reined in with a sudden jerk, 
that tore the corners of his mouth ; if he went too slow, the cruel 
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crack of the whip made him tear over the ground, to be again 
restrained by the violent jerk. 

The sun was setting, and threw a radiant glow on every tree 
and little shrub, jewelled by the recent shower. Cows grazed 
peacefully in verdant hollows. birds sang. a little brook rippled 
coolly by the wayside, winds played gently with the flowers, 
and kissed the rain-drops from their faces. But all this loveli- 
ness passed unheeded by human hearta, because they had at 
the moment no inward beauty to harmonize with nature. Per- 
haps the familiar landscape seemed quite otherwise to the poor 
horse, than it would have done, had he travelled along those 
pleasant paths guided by a wise and gentle hand. 

Had Joseph continued to be little Joe, his eager welcome and 
loving prattle might soon have tamed the evil spirit in his fath- 
er's soul that night. But he was a tall lad, who had learned to 
double up his fists, and tell other boys they had better let him 
alone, if they knew what was good for themselves. He atill 
loved his father better than anything else in the world, but the 
charm nnd the power of infancy was gone. He reflected back 
the vexed spirit like a too faithful mirror. He was no longer a 
transparent unconscious medium for the influence of angela. 

Indeed, paternal affection gradually became a hardening, 
rather than a softening infiuence. Ambition for his son in- 
creased the love of accumulation; and the gratification of this 
propensity narrowed his sympathies more and more. Joseph 
hed within him the unexpanded germs of some noble qualities ; 
but he inherited his father’s passionate temperament with his 
mother's obstinacy; and the education of such circumstances as 
I have described, turned his energies and feelings into wrong 
channels, The remark, “It isn’t his horse; what business is 
it to Aim?” heard in his boyhood, expressed the views and habits 
of his later years, But his mental growth, such as it was, 
pleased his father, who often said exultingly, ‘‘ There is no dan- 
ger of Joe. He knows how to fight his own way through the 
world.” 

Such was their mutual product of character, when Mr. Barker 
was summoned to a jury, in a case involving life or death. He 

. Was vexed to bo called away from his employments, and had 
never reflected at all upon the fearful responsibility ofa jury- 
man. James Lloyd, the prisoner, was e very young man, and 
his open honest countenance gave no indication of capacity for 
crime; but he was accused of murder, and circumstantial- evi- 
dence was strong against him. It was proved that s previous 
quarrel had existed between him and the murdered man, and 
that they had been seen to take the same road, the prisoner in a 
state of intoxication, the night the violent deed was committed, 
Most people thought there was no doubt of his guilt; others 
deemed the case by no means certain. Two of the jury were 
reluctant to convict him, and wished to find the evidence insuf. 
ficient ; the penalty was so dreadful, and their feelings were so 
much touched by the settled misery of his youthful countenance. 
Others talked sternly of justice, and urged thst the Scripture 
demanded blood for blood. Of this number was Peter Barker. 
From the beginning, he was against the prisoner. The lawyer 
who pleaded for him had once been employed in s law-suit 
against Mr, Barker, and had gained the cause for his client. 
The juryman cherished a grudge against him for his sarcastic 
eloquence on that occasion. Moreover, it so happened that 
neighbor Goodwin, who years ago had reproved his severity to 
the horse, took compassionate interest in the accused. He often 
consulted with his lawyer, and seemed to watch the countenances 
of the jury anxiously. lt was a busy season of the year, and 
the jury were impatient to be at their workshops and farms. 
Mr. Barker would not have admitted it, even to himself, but all 
these circumstances helped to increase his hardness against the 
prieoner. By such inconceivably alight motives is the conduct 
of men often swayed on most important occasions. 

“Ifthe poor young fellow really did commit the act,” said 
one of the jury, “it seems likely that he did it ina state of in- 
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toxication. I was once drunk myself; and they told xe after- 
ward that I bad quarrelled with a man, and knocked him down 
a high flight of steps; but I had no recollection of it. If I had 
killed him, and they had hung me for it, what an awful thing it 
would have been for my poor father and mother. It taught me 
a good lesson, for I was never again intoxicated. Perhaps this 
poor youth might profit by his dreadful experience, if a chance 
wereallowed him. He is so young; and there is nothing bad in 
his countenance.” S 

“ As for his womanly face,” replied Mr. Barker, “there is no 
trusting to that. The worst villains are not alwaya the worst- 
looking. As forhis being intoxicated, there is no telling whether 
it is true or not. That cunning lawyer may have made up the 
story for the sake of exciting compassion, and the witnesses may 
be more than willing enough to believe every thing strange in 
the prisoner's conduct was the result of intoxication. Moreover, 
it won't do to admit that plea in extenuation; for then, don’t 
you see, & man who wants to kill his enemy has only to get 
drunk in the firat place? If mybody killed my Joe, drunk or 
not drunk, I should want him to awing for it.” 

By such remarks, urged in his vehement way, he swayed 
minds more timid and lenient than his own, without being fully 
aware of what he was doing. He was foreman of the jury ; and 
when the awful moment arrived on which depended the life of a 
fellew being, he pronounced the word “Guilty,” in a strong, 
firm voice. The next instant his eye fell on the prisoner, stand- 
ing there so palè, and still looking at him with such fixed des- 
pair. There was something in the face that moved him strong- 
ly. He turned quickly away, but the vision was before him, 
always and every where before him. “This is weakness,” ho 
said to himself. “Ihave merely done my duty. The law re- 
quired it. I have done my duty.” But still the pale young 
face looked at him; slways and every where it looked at him. 

He feared to touch a newspaper, for he wished not to know 
when the day of execution would arrive. But officious neigh- 
bors, ignorant of his state of mind, were eager to talk upon the 
subject; and when drawn into such discourse, he strove to for- 
tify his own feelings by dwelling on all the worst circumstances 
of the case, Notwithstanding all his efforts, the night preceding 
the execution, he had troubled dreams, in which that ghastly 
young face was always conspicuons. Wen he woke, he saw it 
in the air. It walked beside him as he ploughed the fields, it 
stood before him on the threshold of his own door. All that the 
merciful juryman had suggested came before him with painful 
distinctness. Could there be a doubt that the condemned had 
really committed murder? Was he intoxicated? Might he 
have happened to be intoxicated for the first time in his life? 
And he so young! But he drove these thoughts away ; ssying 
ever to himself, “The law required it. I merely did my duty.” 
Still every thing looked gloomy to him. The evening clouds 
seemed like funeral palls, and 4 pale despairing face gazed at 
him: for ever, 

For the first time in his manhood, he craved a companion in 
the darkness. Neighbors came in, and described the execution; 
and while they talked, the agitated juryman beat the firebrands 
into a thousand pieces, and spoke never a word. They toldhow 
the youth had written a long letter to his mother, and died calm 
and resigned, “By the way, perhaps you knew his mother, 
Mr. Barker,” smid one; “they tell me she used to live in this 
neighborhood. Do you remember a girl by the isme of Mary 
Williams?” 

The tongs dropped from Mr. Barker’s hand, as he gasped out, 
“Mary Williams! Was he fer son? God forgiveme! Was 
he her con?” And the strong man laid his head upon the table 
and wept. 

There was silence in the room. At last, the loquacious neigh- 
bor said, in a subdued tone, “I am sorry I hurt your feelings- 
I didn’t know she was a friend of yours” 

The troubled juryman rose hastily, walked to the window, 
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looked out at the stars, and, clearing his choked voice, said, “It 
is many years since I knew her. Butshe was a good tempered, 
pretty girl; and it seems but yesterday that we used to go toge- 
ther to pick our baskets full of berries. And so she was his 
mother? Iremember now there was something in his eye that 
seemed familiar to me.” om. 

Perhaps the mention of Mary’s beauty, or the melting mood, 
zo unusual with her hushand, might have excited a vague feel- 
ing of jealously in Mrs. Barker. Whatever might have been 
her motive, she said, in her demure way, without raising her 
eyes from her knitting, “ Well, it was natural enough to suppose 
the young man had a mother ; and other mothers are likely to 
have hearts that can feel, as well as this Mary Williams.” . 


He only answered by shaking his head slowly, and repeating, 
as if to himself, “Poor Mary! and so he was fer son.” 

Joseph came in, and the details of the dreadful scene were re- 
peated and dwelt upon, as human beings are prone to dwell 
on allthat excites strong emotion. To him the nameof Mary 
Williams conjured up nio smiling visions of juvenile} love; and 
he strove to fortify his father’s feelings, by placing in a strong 
light all the arguments in favor of the prisoner's guilt. The 
joryman was glad to be thus fortified, and replied in a firm, re- 
assured voice, “At all events, I did my duty.” Yet, for months 
after, the pale young face looked at him despairingly from tho 
evening air, and came between him and the sunshine But 
time, which softens all things, drifted the dreary specter into 
dim distance; and Mr. Barkers faculties were again complete- 
ly absorbed in making money for his son. 


Joseph was called a fine, promising young man; but his con- 
duct was not altogether satisfactory to his parents. He was fond 
of dress and company, and his impetuous temperament not un- 
frequently involved him in quarrels. On two or three ofthese 
occasions, they feared he had been s little excited by drink. 
But he was, in reality, a good-hearted fellow, and like his rough 
father had undeveloped germa of deep tenderness within him. 
His father’s life was bound up within his; his mother loved him 
with all the energy of which her sluggish nature was capable ; 
and notwithstanding the inequalities of his violent and caprici- 
cious temper, the neighburs loved him also. , 

What then, was their consternation, when it was rumored 
that on his twenty-fourth birth-day he had been arrested for 
murder! And, alas! it wastoo true that his passions had thus 
far oyer-mastered his reason. He wished to please s young girl 
in the vicinity, and she treated him coolly, because a rival had 
informed her that he was seen intoxicated, and in that state 
spoke over-boldly of being sure of her lové. He drank again, to 
drown vexation, and while the excitement of the draught was 
on him he met the man who informed against him. Unfortu, 
nately an axe was at hand, and, in the double fury of drink 
and rage, he strack with it again and sgain. One hour after, 
he would have given all he ever hoped to possess, nay, wonki 
gladly have died, could he have restored the life he had so wan- 
tonly destroyed. 

Thus, Mr. Barker was again brought into a court of justice, 
on an affair of life and death, How differently all questions 
connected with the subject presented themselves now! As he 
sat beside that darling son, the pride of his life, his only hope 
on earth, oh, how he longed for words of fire, to plead that his 
young existence might be spared for repentance and amend- 
ment! How well he remembered the juryman’s plea for youth 
and intoxication! and with what an agony of self-reproach he 
recalled his own hard answer! With intense anxiety he watch- 
ed the countenances of the jury for some gleams of compassion. 
But ever and anon, a pale young face loomed up between 
himand them, and gazed at him with fixed despair. The vision 
of other years returned to haunt him; and Joseph, his best be- 
loved, his only one, atood beside it, pale and hand-cuffed, as he 
had been. The voice that pronounced his son guilty sounded 
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like an awful echo of his own; and he seemed to hear Mary 
Williams whisper, ‘And my son also was very young.” 

That vigorous off-shoot from his own existence, sgo full of life 
and feeling, and, alas, of passion, which misguides us all—he 
must die! No earthly power can save him. May the Aru 
Mercirut sustain that poor father, as he watches the heavy 
slumber of his only son in that dark prison ; and while he clasps 
the cold hand, remembers so well the dimpled fingers he used 
to hold in his, when little Joe sat upon his knee and prattled 
childish love. 

And the Act Mercirun was with him, and sent influences to 
sustain him through that terrible agony. It did not break his 
heart; it melted and subdued him. The congealed sympathies 
of his nature flowed under this ordeal of fire; and for the first 
time, he had a realizing sense that every human being is, or has 
been, somebody’s little Joe. 

“How kind you are to me,” said the prisoner, in answer to 
the soothing words and affectionate attentions. 

He replied meekly, “Would I had alwaya been so!” Then 
turning his face away, and earnestly pressing Joseph’s hand, he 
said, “Tell me truly, my son, does it ever ocour to you, that 
may have been to blame for this great miafortune that has be- 
fallen yon ™ 

“ You, dear father !” he exclaimed. “I do not understand 
what you mean.” 

Btill keeping his face turned away, and speaking with effort, 
Mr. Barker said, “Do you remember once, when I was beating 
my horse cruelly (you were a boy of twelve then), neighbor 
Goodwin remarked to me, that I was giving a bad lesson to my 
son? I was angry with him at the time; and perhaps that re- 
sentment helped to make me hard toward a poor young fellow 
who is dead and gone; but his words keep ringing in my ears 
now. May God, in his mercy, forgive me, if I have ever done or 
ssid anything to lead you into this great sin. Tell me, Joseph, 
do you ever think it might have happened otherwise, if you had 
hadaless violent father?” 

“My poor father!” exclaimed the prisoner, pressing his hand 
convulsively, “It almost breaks my heart to hear you thus 
humble yourself beforé me, who so little deserve it at your 
hands. Only forgive me for my violent outbreaks, dear father! 
for in the midst of thom all, I always loved you. You have 
always sought to do me good, and would rather liave died than 
have led me intoany harm. But since I have been here in 
prison, I haye thought of many things that never occurred to 
me before. The world and all things in it are placed before me 
in a different light. It seems tome men are all wrong in their 
habits and teachings. I see now that retaliation and hatred are 
murder, I have read often, of late, the exhortation of Jesua to 
forgive our brother his offences, not only seven times, but seven- 
ty times seven ; and T feel that thus it ought to be with human 
beings in all their relations with each other. What I have done 
cannot be undone; bat if it will be any satisfaction to you, 
reat assured that I did not intend to kill bim. I was wretched, 
and I was fool enough to drink, and then I knew not what I did. 
Violent as my temper has been, I never conceived the thought 
of taking his life.” 

HI know it, my gon, I know it,” be said; “and that reflection 
consoles me in some degree. While I have a loaf of bread I will 
share it with the mother and sister of bim you ———” he hesi- 
tated, shudered; and added in « low deep tone—“ you murder- 
ed” T 

“Twas going to ask that of you,” replied the prisoner; “and 
one thing more, dear father; try to bear up bravely under 
this terrible blow, for the sake of my poor patient mother.” 

“I will, I will,’ he answered ; “and now my dear misguided 
boy, say you forgive your poor father forthe teachings of his violent 
words and actions. I did not forsee the consequences, my child. 
I did it in my ignorance. But it was Wrong, Wrong, all 
wrong.” 
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The young man then threw himself on his father's bosom, 
and they had no other utterance but tears, 


+ + * a * + +4 * a + 


After this anly strong link to life was broken by the violent ` 


arm of the law, Mr. Barker was a changed man; silent, and 
melancholy, patient, gentle, and forgiving to all. He never 
complained of the great sorrow that wasted away his life; but 
the neighbors saw how thin and sad he looked, and the rough- 
est natures felt compassion for him. 

Every year, she who had been Mary Williams, received a 
hundred dollar note. Ife never whispered to any mortal that 
it was sent by the jaryman who helped to condemn her son to 
death ; but when he died, a legacy of a thousand dollars to her 
showed that he never forgot the pale despairiug face that for 
years had haunted his dreams. [Metroporitan Macazing. 
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THE NOBLEMAN. 


BY CARLOS D. STUART. 


Nor for crowns anil gilded places 
Where life's fragrant fect have trod, 
Leaving debp and awful traces, 
Is the noble man of God! 


He, who on his garments beareth 
Not of guile, and not of stain, 

On his brow a signet weareth 
Prouder than the diamond chain. 


Lip to speak that never feareth, 
Boldly o'er the head of wrong ; 

Soul that day by day but neareth 
Virtue’s altar, ever strong. 


These, with deeds of earnest trial, 
Are the only marka I scan 

On the shifting human dial, 
Worthy of the noble man! 


O'er your kings, are skies serener 
Thun have beamed on harvest felde— 
Is the earth beneath them greener 
Than for those to whom it yields? 


If to strido the steeds of battle, 
If to plunder realms opprest, 
Sweeter soundeth than the rattle 
Of the sickle bravely prest ; 


Then, the monarchdoms of ages, 
Titles trne are they to famo; 
And the noble from its pages, 
Are the kings of boasted name! 


But if to be noble, we are 
To be earnest, good, and true, 
Firmer faith’d and ever freer, 
Titles, castles, Kings, adieu ! 


In the strength of God's own spirit, 
Doing, as we have, and can; 
Acting what we all inherit, 
Then is such a noble man! 
— tee M 
Wuen I compare the clamorous preaching and passionate de- 

clamation, too common in the Christian world. with the composed 
dignity, the deliberate wisdom, the freedom from all ortravs- 
gance, which characterized Jesus, I can imagine no greater oon- 
trast; and I am sure that the fiery zealot is no representative 
of Christianity. [Cuannina 
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AELA our haste to get vur paper on the press last week, 
two typographical errors of some importance were left uncor- 
rected, In the second line of Dr. Chivers’ poem, for “Dar” read 
Day. There was also a mistake of juat twelve months in the 
date of the paper. For 1618 read 1819, [Es. 
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SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Tum Weekly Journal differs in character, in some important 
respects, from any periodical published in the United Rtates, or 
even in the world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, compre- 
hensively explaining the character and operations of natural 
laws, accounting for their exterior phinomena and resulta, and 
showing the tendencies of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
ence, is'the basis on which it rests. It is a bold inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 
to the external-world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian doginas of 
men ; afd its Editors design that it shall, in a charitable and 
philosophic, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose and denounca 
wrong and oppression wherever found, and inculcate a thorough 
Reform and reorganization of society on the basis of Natrman 
Law. 


In its PuiLosornicaL Devamtments, nmong many other’ 
themes which are treated, particular attention will be beatowed 
upon the general subject of 

A PSYCHOLOGY, 
or the science of the human Soul; and interesting phenomens 
that may come under the heads of dreaming, somnambulism, 
trances, prophesy, clairvoyance, &o., will from time to time be 
detailed, and their relations and bearings exhibited. 

In the EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, a wide range of subjects will 
be discussed, the establishment ofa univeraal System of Truth 
the Reform and reorganization of society, being the ultimate 
object contemplated. A. J. Davis, whose disclosures 

FROM THE INTERIOR STATE 
hayg dano ro much for the causo of social, psychological, and 
spiritual science, will continue to make, The Univerceelum the 
vehicle of his highest intuitions. He is at present engaged in 
the publication of a series of interesting and important articles 


on sra 
PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE, ` 


and will, from time to time, entertain the readers of the paper 
with his interior views upon other subjects of interest and prac 
tical importance, 

The paper also has a department for Gevexat MiscruLanr, 
devoted to moral tales, items, and other light reading of general 
interest. 

Tre “Usivercerre ano Srreitvat Prrvosopnsr,” is edit- 
ed by ah Association, and numbers among its correspond- 
enta writers of the first order of talent. It ia published every 
Saturday, at 235 Broadway, New-York ; being neatly printed 
on sa super-royal sheet folded into sixteen pages. Price of 
subdstription $2, payable in all cases in advance. For a remit- 
tmee of $10, six copies will be forwarded. Addresa, post paid, 
“Univercattom,” No. 225, Broadway, New York. 


